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Table in 

DISTRIBUTION OP 660 CASES BY AGENCIES AT THE END OP 

SIX MONTHS 



C. A. 8. ^ 
L. W. H. . 

C. M. 

C. P. S. -- 

B. S. C. O. 

C. H. S. 
Avon 



Bethesda 

C. J. Women 
C. C. Bu. 



- 4? 

- 5 

- 4 
_ 4 

4 
6 



S. P. C. Chn. 
H. D. Chn. « 
Clin'8 Tr. 



. 6 

- 11 
. 6 

- 1 

4 



DIv. Ch. G. M 

St. Inry 48 



Sal. A. Ho. 
Ft. Cr. Ho. 
Tal. C. Ho. 
H. or M. _ 

St. M.'8 



E. H. HoBp. 
Lylnu-in 



M. G. Hosp. 

Horn. . 

Chn's _. 

InrU' 

P. B. B. 



- 4 

- 5 

- 19 

- 5 
^ 3 

- 1 

- 1 

- 8 



Bob. Diap. ^ 
B«- Hygr. _ 
Wet N. DIr. 
B. C. Hosp. 
Bos. Inry _ 
Peych, 



Mat T. B. ^ 
Mat Ins. _ 
Watch A ^e. 

Leg. Aid 

Mun. Ct. 

Sup. Ct 



Camb. Ct. .. 
Ref. Worn. 
I^tncaster ~ 

Aas'd C. 

Bkln. Pr. _ 
Jam. PL FV. 
Red Cr. 



Boston O. . 
S. End Mo. 



1 
8 
1 
4 
2 
8 
10 
14 

1 
1 
1 
9 

17 
8 

1 

23 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Camb. P. O. 

Maiden O. 

Maiden A. C. ... 

Medford O. 

Med. Inf. W. N. 
Winthrop R. C... 

'X.ynn C. W. 

Lynn C. C. B. . 
Lynn O- 



Newton Hosp. _« 



Salem A. C. 
Salem O. — 



Lowell C. C. ~- 
Lowell Police 
Brockton P. O. 



Wor. C. P. e. -. 
Wor. D. of H. -. 
Wop. C. L 
Paxton O. - 



Spgfd. H. P. W..- 

Spgfd. Alms. 

Pitts. A. C. 

Prov. S. P. C. C- 
Prov. Rest Cot. - 
T. B. San. 



N. H. C. A. S. — 
N. H. St Bd. Ch. 

Ports. A. C. 

HlUs. Alms. 

Brattleboro O „ 

Maine St Bd 

Bangor O. 

Ot C A. S. ~ — _... 



N. Y. G. L S. 



Pending 

Withdrawn 
Unknown 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



12 Within 10 mUes 



5 Between 10 St 26 m. 



12 Beyond 26 miles 



11 Outside of Mass. 



1 Outside N. Eng. 
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Table m 

DISTRIBUTION OF 550 CASES BY AGENCIES AT THE END OF 

SIX MONTHS 

C. A. 8. 47 Camb. P. O. 1 

L. W. H. 6 Maiden O. 1 

C. M. 4 Maiden A. C. 1 

C. F. S. 4 Medford O ^ 2 

B. S. C. G. 4 Med. Inf. W. N. .. 1 > ^ within in miiMi 

C. H. 8. 4 Winthrop R, C i ^ ^^ yfith\n 10 mUee 

Avon 6 '-Lynn C. W. 2 

Bethesda Ly^» C- C. B. -_ 1 

C. J. Women 5 ^y^^ O. 1 

C. C. Btt, 11 Newton Hosp. _ 1 

S. P. C. Cbn. • 

H. D. Chn. 1 

™v ViT'Vi J Salem A. C 1 

mv Ch. G 64 g^^^ o 1 

Q 1 A ^T, ! LoweU C. C 1 > 5 Between 10 ft 26 m. 

Tal.'^C. hVIZ: 19 Brockton P. O. ^ 1 

H. or M. 5 

St M.'8 3 ^^^ p B. fl Q 

V "U t;T<%>» 1 WOr. C. F. B. o 

Ly.S-,?"!!lZ= ; Wor. D. Of H. „ 1 

So.?; "*"'• — » SSoJa zzz S 

Chn'8 1 Spgfd. H. F. W.- J ) 12 Beyond 25 miles 

]Qf*4.» M opgiu. Aime. — 1 

P R Ti 1 P**^- ^ C 1 

Bo..m»przz= 5 ^iLSS-.°~ \ 

Bn Hyk 2 *^'^^' Ro** Cot. - 1 

Wet N. biiT ZZI 8 '^' ®- ®*°- ^ 

B. C. Hosp. 10 

Bos. Infy 14 

Psych. N. H. C. A. S. — 4 

Mat. T. B. 1 N. H. St Bd. Ch. 1 

Mat Ins. 1 Ports. A. C 1 

Watch & W 1 HWs Alms. 1 y ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ 

Leg. Aid 9 Brattleboro O. ».. 1 

Mun. Ct. 17 Maine St Bd. „ 1 

Sup. Ct 8 Bangor O. 1 

Camb. Ct 1 Ct C. A. S. 1 

Ref. Worn. 23 

j/l^^ry ^ 8 ^* ^* ^' ^' S- ~ 1 1 Outside N. Eng. 

Bkln. Ft. 2 

Jam. PL Ft. 1 366 

Red Cr. 1 Pending 29 

Boston O. 1 Withdrawn 41 

S. End Ho. 1 Unknown 74 
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Table V 



DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES OF 550 CASES AT THB END 

OF SIX MONTHS ACCORDING TO AGES 



Total numbers 



Mother under 21 21 — 31 
183 248 



Age 
Ovor 31 unknown 

38 81 



PRIVATE AGENCIES 

Chn's Aid Socy. 13.114% 8.064% 5.263% 1.284% 

Other children's agencies 10.382 8.064 10.528 6.173 
Family and general 

agencies 1.612 7.893 6.173 

Maternity homes 8.743 8.467 2.631 1.234 

Medical agencies 3.825 3.629 2.631 

Legal agencies 1.093 .403 8.641 

Outside agencies 5.464 5.241 2.469 

Total private proportion 42.621 35.480 28.946 25.924 



PUBLIC AGENCIES 

Division Child Guardian- 
ship 6.557% 

State Infirmary 4.918 

Other State Hospitals ^ 1.0929 

'Children's Trustees 

Boston City Hospitals .. 6.557 

Boston Overseers 

Penal agencies 12.021 

Outside agencies 3.278 

Total public proportion... 34.423 

Pending 2.732% 

Withdrawn 8.196 

Unknown 12.021 



10.080% 
12.096 


10.526% 
18.417 

2.631 

7.893 
2.631 


27.160% 
2.469 


.806 
4.436 


2.469 




1.234 


8.743 
2.822 


1.234 
3.703 


38.982 

8.743% 
5.241 
12.096 


42.097 

2.631% 
10.526 
15.786 


38.269 

2.469% 
11.111 
22.222 
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Table VII 

DISTRIBUTION AT END OF SIX MONTHS OF MOTHERS WITH 
MORE THAN ONE CHtLD BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 



PUBLIC AGENCIES 



.33 



State Inflrmary 
M. C. 

M^m ^Jm \Jr* —•*«■■ > ■ ■■■•■ —»*»—■ 



Boston Infirmary 
Ref. for Women 



16 
7 
2 
2 
6 



CHILDREN'S AGENCIES 11 



Chn's A. S. 
Avon 



™:s 



Chn's M. 

Cath. Charlt. Bureau . 
Soc. Prev. Cru. Chn. _ 
Fed. Jewish Charities 



4 

1 

•2 

1 
2 

1 



FAMILY AGENCIES 



MEDICAL AGENCIES 






Bkln. Friendly 
Red Cross 



Boston Dispensary 
Boston City Hosp. . 
Mass. Gen. Hosp. 



2 
1 

2 
1 
.- 1 



OUTSIDE OF BOSTON 

UNSUPERVISED 

UNKNOWN 



.6 

.9 



.13 



79 
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Report on a Study of AppKcations 
for Illegitimacy Cases 

The Bureau's study of applications for the care of illegitimacy cases 
was b^un March, 1920, in the hope of attaining an estimate of that part 
of the problem handled by various social agencies in Boston and of the 
way in which the responsibility for such cases becomes distributed among 
these agencies. For the fact basis of the study the Bureau asked thirty- 
three Boston agencies to send it a list of applications which they had re- 
ceived between September 1st, 1919, and March 1st, 1920, for the care of 

(1) Pregnant unmarried women 

(2) Illegitimate children under three years of age 

(3) Unmarried mothers with or without children under three years. 
To this invitation twenty-seven agencies responded; nine of these 

being child-placing agencies; two, private family agencies; four, private 
hospitals ; one a private dispensary, the Boston Dispensary ; three, private 
maternity homes, and one a private legal agency,* the Legal Aid; four 
being state organizations ; one a municipal hospital, the Boston City Hos- 
pital ; two, courts. 

The total number of applications which the twenty-seven agencies re- 
ported as received in the six months' period was 792. These 792 names 
the Bureau sent to the Confidential Exchange. This was essential for 
identifying duplicates ; and also, in a number of instances, for tracing out 
which agency had finally assumed the care. After subtracting 160 dupli- 
cates and 82 other cases which were thrown out for reasons shown in 
Table I, the number of separate cases reported for the period of the study 

Table L 

Number of applications reported 792 

Discarded: 

Outside of 6 months period 38 

liarried before or immediately after birth 

^^& \MAia%» — T — — -— ^ --~— p — r -r r rTT-rT TB«i r»«aw ■■■■■■■*■>— ■» ■■ — ■■■ x» »»i A aF 

Not illegituiiate ..............~.~«...~..~....~...~^..m.^~........m..^. 6 

Child over 3 years 7 

Maternity unverified 1 

Bal^ died before case known 4 

74 

Ntmber of applications considered in study 718* 

Anonsrmotis — ~ — .... — ...^............... .... ........«„..«. 8 

168 

Number of cases considered in study 550 



* See taUe, |»ge 11. 



was 550. Among the 560 were a considerable number which had been 
either "transferred" from the first agency to some other agency, or which 
had been "refused with advice." In these cases we tried to find out 
whether in the former instance the agency to which the case was "trans- 
ferred" had actually received the application and assumed the responsibil- 
ity, and in the second instance, whether the advice had been acted upon. 
In other words, our aim has been so far as possible to learn who became 
responsible for the care and supervision of mother and child in each of 
the 550 cases. 

Some margin of error in a study based upon data supplied from 27 
different sources must of course be expected. Case-work agencies are not 
yet agreed on a conmion terminology, and therefore the expressions they 
used to describe their disposition of cases had sometimes to be interpreted 
in the light of a personal knowledge of the agency in question and of its 
office personnel. Indeed the first fruit of this study is its revelation of 
the dependence of any general survey upon a discriminating and stand- 
ardized terminology. The difficulty with our present terminology is not 
only that it is chaotic. That we have partly realized. What we have not 
realized is that it is also often inadequate to the distinctions that need to 
be made. 

For instance, there are two kinds of "closed** case : 

(1) The case which an agency has wound up satisfactorily, — ^has 
recognized, met, and adjusted the problem; 

(2) The case which an agency has given up as hopeless or as be- 
yond their resources. 

One case which was "closed" imder the first conditions was described 
thus, "After investigation, left with relatives, who had worked out satis- 
factory plan." These words show that the agency had gone into the 
situation thoroughly enough to make sure that the arrangements made by 
the family promised permanence. Another case, "closed" under the 
second conditions, was described thus: "The case investigated. As 
maternal grandmother will not co-operate but has determined to carry 
through her own plans, the agency does not believe placing to be wise." 
Is this a closed case? It certainly is in the sense that the agency has 
finished its activities with it. But it is a closed case with a difference. 
The family have disregarded advice and taken steps which as it turned out 
afterwards were as unwise as the agency expected they would be. Should 
we not have a way of expressing a "closing" of this sort which would 
distinguish it from the "closing" of the case first cited? The Bureau in 
trying to get an interpretation called the first case "closed," thus crediting 



the agency with having seen the situation through. In the second instance 
the Bureau has provisionally called the case "withdrawn,^ although the 
only apparent difference is that the first family had better judgment than 
the second. In other words both these cases would currently be described 
as "closed.' Yet if we describe the second as "withdrawn/' we use a term 
that (as will appear shortly) we need for still a thixd distinction. Again» 
take the statement of a third agency as to its disposition of an unmarried 
mother: "Discharged to sister." This also is a "closed" case so far as the 
agency in question is concerned. One does not know, however, whether 
the agency after investigation of the sister's home surrotmdings and char- 
acter, r^;arded their disposition as satisfactory, or whether the agency 
(as in the second case) closed it on a conviction that it was not tractible 
to any efforts at their command. In order to err on the generous side, the 
Bureau credited this agency with having at the time done a rounded piece 
of woiic, and consequently called the case "investigated and disposed," 
although as a matter of fact the mother and child have since become 
known to five other organizations, and are still receiving oversight from 
one of them. If we had two terms instead of one for the closing of cases, 
an agency when winding up a piece of work would have some expression 
to indicate whether they are satisfied with the situation as left or not. 
Such distinctions in nomenclature have their educational by-product. 
Once distinctions become crystallized, case workers will be under a cer- 
tain compulsion to draw the distinction for which an exact term is ready 
and waiting. Any worker, for instance, who marked a "closed" case with 
a term suggesting "problem unsolved," would think more about the rea- 
sons why this problem had baffled her skill. 

Similar ambiguities attach also to the word "advised." It means 
sometimes a modest summing up of hours spent in earnest persuasion, 
and sometimes a euphemism for what is in effect a refusal. Within this 
wide range as to the amount of work implied in a case worker's "advice," 
there are three different conditions under which an applicant may be said 
to have been advised : 

(1) The advice may have originated with the agency and may have 
been accepted. 

(2) The advice may have originated with another agency who had 
the case previously, the second agency merely concurring and so impress- 
ing upon the applicant. 

(3) The advice may have been given and entirely disregarded. 

A number of agencies entered on their slips a statement to the effect 



that they had "advised" the applicant. What followed this word "ad- 
vised," however, often made it evident that workers in diflFerent agencies 
use the term for any of its three possible meanings indiscriminately. To 
illustrate the use of the word in its first meaning we can turn to a case on 
which is written, "Advised; returned to relatives after convalescence." 
Presumably this was advice which originated at least partly with the 
agency and was acted upon by the applicant. Illustrating the second 
meaning of the word is the entry made by another agency, "Applicant 
advised to follow plan of T. C. H. where case is active." The third mean- 
ing appears on slips again and again in such words as, (a) "Advice. 
Refused; suggested C. C. B." This mother never went to C C. B. (b) 
"Advised. Agencies interested decide it a Public case. Brookline Friendly 
Society to follow." (c) "Miss Cheney applicant, P. B. B. Hospital ad- 
vised to apply for public care." P. B. B. Hospital kept the case. In the 
last two cases the advice was given to two agencies and apparently was 
not followed, (d) "Advised; mother to make her own plans." This ap- 
pears to mean that the mother declined to accept advice and withdrew her 
application. The Bureau has called these cases "closed," "withdrawn," or 
"refused with advice," according to what appeared to have been the degree 
of activity shown by the agency in question. We have thought of a 
"closed" case as one which an agency has had responsibility for and has 
seen to at least a temporary conclusion ; a "withdrawn" case as one which 
terminated at the will of the client 'too early after application for the 
agency to have done much work on it; and a "refused with advice" case 
as one which the agency, without thorough investigation, saw reason for 
declining to accept but in which it suggested an application to some other 
suitable agency. The Bureau has not used the word "advised," because of 
its present uncertainty of meaning. Yet it might be something more than 
a catch-all if one or two other words could be found to take over some 
of the meanings it now has to cover. 

Another expression which has proved puzzling to the Bureau is "left 
to" or "left with" : "Case left to S. P. C C." "Left with S. A. H. to 
handle." This term appears to mean sometimes that the first agency 
merely kept its hands off a case where responsibility was already fixed, and 
sometimes that the second agency had applied to the first for help in 
handling the situation and had been refused. The distinction between the 
two meanings is the difference between the observing of professional eti- 
quette and the declining — ^probably for soimd reasons — to respond to an 
appeal for co-operation. While it is true that these terms are not used in 
the agencies' statistics, they have occurred frequently enough on the data 
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slips to make evident their current use in the course of daily business and 
possibly in records. 

The old confusion about the much-discussed words "referred" and 
"transferred" cropped up more or less on the data-slips, the distinction 
between them drawn by the Philadelphia Committee on Intake and ac- 
cepted by the Terminology Committee of the Boston Conference on Illegit- 
imacy having evidently been adopted by some of the Boston agencies and 
not by others. That is, workers instead of keeping "referred" for cases 
m which the first agency turns to a second for co-operation, retaining the 
major responsibility itself, again and again use it where the first agency 
has never assumed any responsibility whatever. It occurs a number of 
times where apparently nothing more was done than to suggest to the 
applicant that she go to the C. C. B. or C. A. S. or the T. H. C. To say 
that the case was "referred" to the C. C. B. sounds more efiicient than to 
say as did one frank agency in two or three instances "suggested" to C. C. 
B. As will appear later in this report, a group of cases which were "re- 
ferred" to other agencies the latter never heard from. So long as agencies 
are not able to follow every case in order to see that a recommended 
transfer to another agency actually takes place, is not the word suggest or 
an equivalent term needed to distinguish the degree of responsibility taken 
by the first agency? The word "transfer" was always used as it should 
be, to mean a complete relinquishment of the case. In several instances, 
however, this same word did duty where the first agency merely kept its 
hands off a case already active elsewhere; — ^it was applied, in short, as 
was "left to" in other cases. 

The terms "active" and "pending," apparently clear enough, may 
merge into each other's meanings. The Children's Aid Society has no 
"pending" cases among its 115 applications, whereas a number of other 
agencies with fewer applications have several that they so describe. This 
raises the question whether a case on which an agency is making some 
preliminary inquiries before deciding to accept may or may not fairly be 
regarded as "active" in the meantime. The important thing with this 
word, of course, is that the agencies should agree (m a common definition. 
The gravity of the values at stake in cases of mother and infant afford 
revealing illustration of the importance of clarifying the terms in which 
their treatment is conveyed. It is especially unfortunate when a con- 
fusion of language tends to blur the distinctk)n between thorough and 
superficial work. This can lead only to friction in the case-work ma- 
chinery and inefficiency in treatment. 

The next outcome of this study is its revelation of the problem's size. 



The Bureau had no expectation that any such number as 550 cases would 
be reported. Since the study covers a period of only six months, these 
twenty-seven co-operating agencies would handle in a year approximately 
one thousand applications. Much the larger number of the 550 was for 
the care of pregnant women or for mothers with infants one year or 
under, the figures being 137 and 304 respectively, — 441 in all. From the 
data given the Bureau it would be impossible to say how many of these 
births ought to be allocated to other places than Boston. When one re- 
members, however, that neither the Catholic agencies, nor the Boston 
(Children's Trustees co-operated in the study, that the 15 cases from the 
Red Cross and the 25 from the Lying-in Hospital could not be included 
in the total (since, giving no names, their duplicates could not be identi- 
fied), and that the three maternity homes gave the names only of cases 
they refused, omitting the 147 they accepted, one must surmise that the 
social agencies in Boston receive for care a larger proportion of the ap- 
proximately 900 illegitimate children bom yearly in this city ^ than had 
previously been supposed. Although the Federal Bureau's report is not 
yet out, there can be no harm in saying that its figures have seemed to the 
Bureau's director to be open to this same inference. This seems to point 
to an unsuspected responsibility on the social agencies. If it is true that 
the residuum of economically self-sufficient and socially self-directing 
cases — the cases which do not come to social agencies — is considerably 
smaller than had been thought, then it ought to be in the power of the 
agencies, could they combine together in dealing with the cases which 
do come under their care, to reduce the large mortality rate for ill^ti- 
mate children. What is even more important, they vrould at the same 
time be reducing the morbidity rate — ^that indefinite amount of ill-health 
which we always expect to find following in the trail of high mortality. 
It should be emphasized that the inference as to the proportion of the 
problem coming under the ken of social agencies is offered not as a con- 
clusion but as a hypothesis which would have to be tested by a more 
searching investigation than the present one pretends to be. 

A third fruit of this study is two searching queries: (1) to what 
extent are the needs of these 550 unmarried mothers with their children 
being met; and (2) which of the agencies are assuming responsibility for 
their care ? One would hesitate to answer the first question by pointing to 
the 114 cases (Table VIII) which have (Usappeared. Many of these 
cases could undoubtedly be run down if we were to give the time, and it 
may be that none of them have actually suffered for want of care. Proh- 
ably a number ttuned up in some agency which does not register with the 
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Confidential Exchange. Nevertheless the agencies to which the original 
applications were made do not know whether these mothers were taken in 

Tabic VIII 

CASES WHOSE FINAL DISPOSITION IS UNKNOWN 

41 — ^withdrawn. 

26 — refused without advice. 

30 — advised or referred but never heard from. 

7 — agency's efforts unsuccessful. 

6— social machinery inadequate. 

4 — no help needed. 

114 
hand or not. Forty-one of these 114 the Bureau has called "vathdrawn/' 

that is, it understood them to be cases in which the applicant or her family 
had felt equal to looking out for the situation themselves and preferred to 
do so. For at least the greater part of this number the agencies are not 
responsible; for a few of them there may be a question as to whether 
something further should not have been done. The 56 applications 
refused were many of them undoubtedly telephone calls which would have 
been difficult to follow. The 30 which having been advised to go to other 
agencies, never got there are the ones that should most disquiet us. It may 
easily be that were all the facts before us, we should find that the agencies 
have little to apologize for in these 114 cases in which the outcome is un- 
known. Nevertheless it is unforttmate to have such a figure to explain 
away. 

The question as to the asstunption of responsibility one can get further 
light on from the figfures which have been used in the three colored 
charts.^ The first two charts show the relation between the ntunber of 
applications each agency has received and the number of cases for which 
they have made themselves responsible, while the third shows what be- 
came of each case. Charts 1 and 2 do not exclude duplicates. It was 
necessary to leave in these duplicates in order that the activity of each 
agency or group of agencies might be kept intact. The red strips and 
black in these two charts, therefore, show not the number of cases which 
were active or transferred but the ntunber of instances in which a given 
agency or group of agencies accepted or declined responsibility. In chart 
3 duplicates have been excluded. Here each case has been attributed to 
the agency to which it first applied and has then been followed through 
its travels to the agency which had responsibility at the end of the six 
months' period. 



*The Director regrets that the cost of reproducing the tables and charts 
on which the study was based was prohibitive, but they are offered for inspec- 
tion at the office of the Bureau. 



Chart 1 contrasts first 16 and then 13 leading private agencies with 9 
public agencies. One is struck by the difference in favor of private 
agencies as to the number of applications received. In comparing the 
figures shown, one must make allowance for the fact that the Public 
Welfare Divisions do not keep track of time spent in giving advice or in 
answering telephone queries about cases they do not accept This keeps 
down their recorded applications. On the other hand, since they are under 
a much greater compulsion to accept what comes their way than is any 
private organization, their proportion of acceptances would always be the 
larger. The great proportion of cases in which the initial application 
comes to private societies makes evident that the latter have in their 
hands an enormous influence upon the problem of illegitimacy if they are 
in a position to exercise it for what it is worth. Apparently they arc not 
in such a position, if ony may judge from the number of instances in 
which they sent cases elsewhere. Much of this shifting is doubtless 
justified, as is made plain by the figures in Table II, colunms "District 
Plan" and "Active or known elsewhere." One hundred and eighteen 
cases were shifted for one of the two reasons so designated. Perhaps 
justifiable transfers are especially likely to be numerous in cases of 
illegitimacy. The manysidedness of the problem, including always as it 
does medical and legal as well as social needs, brings cases to hospitals and 
courts as well as to social agencies. The question is not whether some 
shifting its not necessary — ^that goes almost without saying — ^but whether 
the total amount of shifting shown in these charts is defensible, and if 
so whether it ought not to be done by some agency specially equipped for 
that purpose. 

Chart 2 emphasizes the same points as chart 1 by a comparison be- 
tween the nine child-placing agencies and the two divisions of the Public 
Welfare Commission. Again the advantage is with the private agencies 
as to the number of applications, and with the public agencies as to the 
number of accepted cases. The Children's Aid, in spite of its known in- 
ability to accept as many cases as formerly, has yet had more applica- 
tions than any other agency, private or public. This means that the 
Children's Aid with only 40.17% of these cases accepted is doing a big 
clearing-house business. The proportion of the clearing-house work in the 
.Children's Aid, however, is less than in the Little Wanderers' Hcrnie, 
the Children's Mission, the Children's Friend, the Boston Society for the 
Care of Girls, and the Church Home. The Bethesda and Welcome 
House handle so few cases altogether that it is hardly worth while to 
bring them into the comparison. The clearing-house business of the whole 
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tSee table, page 3. 
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children's group is, taken by the number of transfers, twice as large as 
their work in placing and supervising unmarried mothers. 

It is clear that social case-work agencies are giving much time and 
energy to cases they do not take for care. How much time this totals the 
agencies alone can say. The figures in Table II under the column "Inves- 
tigated and Transferred" (totalling 104) would indicate it to be consid- 
erable. This figure, however, should probably be somewhat discounted, 
since the Bureau in many instances credited an investigation where it 
appeared doubtful whether the inquiry went far enough to take much 
time. However this may be, the total figures for "Investigated and 
Transferred" (104) together with "Refused with Advice" (124) call for 
explanation. Why is it that cases are transferred in so many instances? 
The claim usually made is that the social case-work agencies are special* 
ized, and that applicants have to be passed along to the society equipped 
to care for this or that kind of need. The Bureau's study reinforces an 
impression that this claim is one misleading because only half true. The 
fact that 521 cases applying to 27 agencies became distributed among 54 
agencies gives one pause.* No one claims that we have 54 specializations. 
The private case-work agencies do specialize in the sense that each of 
them limits its intake on lines of age, sex, creed, geological location, and 
hopefulness. For the most part each accepts cases according to classifica- 
tions of an obvious sort based on the agency's need to address its appeal 
for support to a scientific clientele. Specializing of this sort is very differ- 
ent from what we describe as such in the medical field. A nose and throat 
specialist accepts cases all of which present disorder in the same organs 
and which therefore gradually lend themselves to the drawing of fruitful 
generalizations. He is not satisfied with relieving the individuals under 
his care; he expects to end by making a contribution that advances the 
treatment of all nose and throat sufferers. Our case-work agencies, on 
the contrary, delimit by their arbitrary divisions no social problems for 
which we should be finding a solution. Such divisions lead to the accept- 
ance of cases selected heterogeneously so far as their relation to any 
problem is concerned, and to treatment which, however constructive for 
the individual, gets us nowhere in the better understanding of the social 
need which that individual exemplifies. Such incipient specialization as 
that shown by the drift of yotmger mothers towards private care and of 
older mothers and second offenders towards public,t cannot in itself yield 
us light on the social problem of illegitimacy. This problem needs to be 



♦ Table III (not printed). 

t Tables V and VII (not printed). 
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defined more analytically than by such mechanical distinctions as age, 
youth, first or second offense. The fact is that, so far as function is con- 
cerned, we are doing exactly the same thing in case-work that we were 
doing twenty-five years ago, our advance being merely that we have 
learned to oil the wheels, that is, to do those same things more easily and 
more thoroughly. The occasional exceptions among the Boston agencies are 
to be found in work which has been influenced by ideas drawn from med- 
icine. The Bureau's study certainly affords a challenge to the agencies to ad- 
vance their specialization beyond its present incipient stage, and to develop 
clearing-house work that is built upon such specialization. The unfortu- 
nate effect of the merely incipient character of our specializing is that the 
transferring of cases between agencies is done in a way to scatter the 
problem meaninglessly and thus to leave the public, social workers in- 
cluded, unenlightened as to which agency may be successfully aj^ealed to 
for which kind of case. This tmcertainty in turn tends to multiply trans- 
fers and we have the vicious circle. An illustration of what may happen 
is the case of a pregnant girl whose need came first to the attention of the 
Brookline Friendly Society: This society refused the case because they 
were a family agency not equipped to do mother-and-baby work, and 
called in the Children's Mission on the "district plan." The Children's 
Mission declined to take it up on the ground that there was a family situa- 
tion involved, and applied to the Family Welfare Association. The Fam- 
ily Welfare Association saw no family situation sufficient to need their 
services and, like the Brookline Friendly, felt that they were not equipped 
to do mother-and-baby work. They turned to the Children's Aid Society, 
who refused because Brookline was not in their district In the meantime 
the girl, her confinement approaching, went down to Providence, where 
she was taken in at the Lying-in Hospital. About two weeks later the 
social service worker at this hospital, feeling that it was a Boston case, 
brought the mother and baby to the Boston Temporary Home. She had 
expected to get the girl reconnected with her own relatives but had not 
succeeded. The Temporary Home, who do not usually receive babies, 
had taken the mother and child over night reluctantly and wanted them 
removed at once. Finally the Children's Friend consented to accept the 
case as a humanitarian act — under protest. They did not consider that it 
belonged to them. Here was a case for which ai^lication was made to 
seven agencies before social responsibility was assumed, which seven 
people spent time in discussing before the last of them got down to study- 
ing out the girl's social needs. While this is perhaps an extreme instance, 
it shows transfers to be multiplied by the uncertainty which social case- 
is 



workers have of each others' functions. 

To the extent that vag^e and ill-defined functions increase transfers 
between agencies they add to overhead expense. What this expense may 
total the three charts suggest. As the social agencies in any city multiply, 
vagueness in the division of function amcmg them means more and more 
money spent merely on finding out which agency should or will care for 
the needs of the people for whose benefit the societies were organized and 
are supported. 

The inefficiency of unspecialized shifting stands out in the wide dis- 
tribution of illegitimacy cases. If this scattering continues, it will make 
difficult if not impossible any accurate grasp of the problem.t The 
diffusion of a problem among 54, or, to confine it to Boston, 48 different 
societies will baffle attempts at progress in methods of care and in study. 
Most of the case-workers involved will have too few cases to afford them 
either practical experience or grounds for generalization. The agencies 
which have the largest number of applications for tmmarried mothers or 
for their children are the private child-placing societies and the two 
divisions of the Public Welfare Commission. For this reason the next 
steps in the organization of the problem lie with these two groups. The 
Public Welfare Commission has begun to discuss the possibility of draw- 
ing this work in its two departments closer together. Chart II* makes it 
evident that the private child-placing agencies might well follow suit. If, 
as seems probable, the Children's Aid Society is tmlikely to be able to take 
over substantially more of these cases, it would make towards the desir- 
able centralizing of the problem for some other of the child-placing agen- 
cies to expand its mother-and-baby work. Since on the causative side the 
mothers are the same as any delinquent girls, it would be a logical devel- 
opment for a society that is caring for girls. 

How should the agencies specialize so as to clarify their functions 
and at the same time to gradually advance our knowledge of social prob- 
lems ? In thinking of the division of function between public and private 
agencies we all agree that one of the justifications for private social case 



* Not printed. 

fThe policy of the medical social service departments in doing mainly or 
wholly clearing-house work with unmarried mothers the Bureau believes should be 
followed by all such departments. The policy of the Municipal Court, in our 
opinion, should be the same. The court has its hands so full with its own important 
duties that, in spite of its admirable case woric» one cannot but view with misgivings 
its building up something like a department for unmarried mothers and infants. 
This is none the less regrettable because of its having sprung up through the 
inabili^ of private agencies to give the court the co-operation the latter sought 
from them. 
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work is that these agencies should "experiment." It is an experiment to 
accept an occasional syphilitic child in whose case the outcome as to 
health, etc., is doubtful; to accept now and then a family which has a 
pauper record possibly due to mental and character defects ; or to take a 
delinquent boy whose future seems unpromising. But experiments of 
such a sporadic sort, a case here and a case there, contribute little to our 
understanding of the problem involved. One can scarcely venture conclu- 
sions as to medical or social treatment from even the most conscientious 
handling of one instance of any kind of case. If on the other hand a 
child-placing agency would take a group of syphilitic children, say 25, 50, 
75 — ^would find out under just what conditions they thrive, how much 
supervision they demand, what is the cost, what agency, public or private, 
should ultimately become responsible for the bulk of these children, — ^in 
other words all the details of the successful handling of such a problem, 
that would be an experiment likely to contribute something towards better 
social organization. If a family agency would take 2B or 50 families of 
doubtful outlook, families which had certain discouraging elements in 
common, and would ascertain what are the obstacles and the possibilities 
for such families, in the way of employment, of recreation, of training for 
children; if this agency would ascertain whether such families can be 
rehabilitated, and if not what the state ought to do with them, that again 
would be an experiment which would put us ahead in our understanding 
of social as distinguished from individual problems. The same would 
apply to the delinquent boy. Experiments of this sort, group experiments, 
would mean just as helpful care to children or families within the group 
chosen. In so far as they meant more intensive care, they might mean a 
reduction of intake in some part of the agency's work. But since at best 
the private agencies can help only a few of the many people in need, 
since the bulk of these people must always be under public care, why not 
select those few with the purpose of getting our social problems defined? 
At present, our problems like our functions are ill-defined. That is the 
reason why we sometimes hear intelligent people complain that they can- 
not make out what it is we are doing; that is the reason we ourselves find 
it hard to get a definition for social case-work. When the general secre- 
tary of a case-work agency admits, as did one recently, that although he 
believes in his society he does not know how to make clear to the public 
what it accomplishes, does it not indicate that the public is passing beyond 
the stage when its enthusiasm is stirred by work which is thought of as 
terminating in the individual ? The contributing public has caught a sense 
of social advancement as something that proceeds in terms of the organ- 
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ized functions of society. Such catch-words as "community" and "social- 
ization" represent the popular foreshadowing of a new rationale of social 
work which shall treat the individual not as the terminus of social forces 
but as their trustee, as a trancient term through which ractiate the various 
relationships, parental, occupational, recreational, cultural, which are the 
abiding functions of a vital social order. In such a view the individual 
will not be less regarded, but his personality will be envisaged as a thing 
of wider scope. His treatment at the hands of a case-work agency will 
be prompted by a concern for the social forces that may be either stalled, 
perverted, or restored to their right functioning according to his social 
readjustment, and the interest of case-workers can be retained only as 
they are helped to catch some such vision of their role. 

The Bureau does not suggest that the agencies could make this recom- 
mended change to more specialized service suddenly. Neither the con- 
tributing public nor the boards of directors are ready for that. Its study 
affords grounds for believing, however, that if the change were to be 
brought about in a conservative way, one step at a time, both the public 
and the boards would give it hearty backing. 

To sum up the results of this study of applications from 550 cases : 
This report has brought out the need of clarifying nomenclature; has 
disclosed the scope of the problem; has raised searching questi(Mis as to 
the extent to which needs are being met; has directed attention to the 
merely incipient character of specialization in present social case- work; 
and has culminated in several specific recommendations. Any criticism 
to be drawn from the showing here reported the Director feels to apply 
not to any agency but to the prevailing system. The agencies have been 
most generous and disinterested in supplying the Bureau with data — 
often at considerable cost in time and pains. 
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